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Westmoreland, 6 sts. In 1771, the first stanza 
of Langhorne's Fable III, The Laurel and the 
Reed, is in enclosed rhymes, altho the rest of the 
poem, like most of his other Fables, rhymes abab. 

1793. Boscawen, Horace, Odes, i, 5 : "What 
youth bedewed with moist perfume," 4 sts. 

1795. Wm, Wordsworth, one stanza in the 
Birth of Love, a poem in ten stanzas, irregular in 
rhyme-scheme, in number of lines, and in length 
of line. 

1806. P. L. Courtier, two stanzas, apparently 
his own, in an anthology which he called The 
Lyre of Love : 

" I wonder if her heart be still 1 

The same that once I fondly met. 
Will she her plighted faith forget ? 
Or she my dearest hopes fulfill ? 

I fear to pen the wish' d request, 

To ask if all within be so ? 

I almost dread the truth to know : 
So changeful seems the human breast 1 " 

Ante 1811. John Leyden, M. D. (d. 1811), 
The Fight of Praya. A Malay Dirge, 8 sts. 

1820. Robt. Anderson, The Poor Prude, 4 sts. 

(According to J. M. Dixon, in an article on 
Tennyson's In Memoriam, in Queen's Quarterly, 
ni, No. 2 (October, 1895), Walter Savage Lan- 
dor wrote in this stanza a poem called The French 
Villagers, but I have been unable to find it. In 
Dry Sticks, 1858, Landor published three stanzas 
Written in Sickness, in which pentameter lines 
rhyme abba.) 

1833. Alfred Tennyson, You ask me ivhy, 7 
sts., and Love thou thy land, 24 sts., both first 
published in 1842. 

(1834. A. H. Hallam is said to have written 
a poem in this stanza, which presumably appeared 
in the first edition of his poems. I have not been 
able to find a copy of that edition, but no such 
poem is in the editions of 1853 or 1863, or in the 
reprints by Richard LeGallienne or Mr. Gollancz. ) 

1847. Dante Gabriel Rossetti, My Sister 1 s Sleep, 
15 sts. Published early in 1850. In his Poems, 
1870, Rossetti records (p. 169) : 

' ' This little poem, written in 1847, was printed 
in a periodical at the outset of 1850. The metre, 
which is used by several old English writers, 
became celebrated a month or two later on the 
publication of In Memoriam." 



1849. Arthur Hugh Clough, Pesehiera, 10 
sts., and Alteram Partem, 5 sts. In 1850, Clough 
also wrote 5 stanzas in the measure in Sceno in 
of Dipsyehus. 

1850, June. Alfred Tennyson, In Memoriam. 

Omitting Tennyson, this list comprises 25 
poems by 17 poets (only four of whom— Jonson, 
Sandys, Lord Herbert, and Clough — used the 
stanza in more than one poem), and single stanzas 
by three other poets. These instances of the use of 
single stanzas are interesting, like the shorter 
poems, because they show how some poets chanced 
upon the stanza, and passed on, without recognis- 
ing its possibilities. Before Tennyson, no one but 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury made any use of 
the stanza that could by any possibility be called 
extensive, and in the other cases its use was 
certainly desultory and experimental. 



Edward Payson Morton. 



Indiana University. 



NOTES ON THE SPANISH YSOPO 
OF 1496. 

The following results are based upon an exam- 
ination of the copy of the Ysopo of Burgos, 1496 
(Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, Res. Y. 6108, at 
present on display in Exposition vn, 153), to 
which Morel-Fatio has devoted an article in the 
Romania, Vol. xxiii, pp. 561-575. The text is 
rightly considered to be a Spanish version of 
Stainhowel's well-known collection, and is prob- 
ably a reprint of the Saragossa edition of 1489. 
The fables, however, that are added to the orig- 
inal Stainhowel collection, as mentioned by Morel- 
Fatio, are found for the first time in the Burgos 
text. Hervieux, Fabulistes latins, Vol. I s , p. 
423, gives the number of fables in the last divi- 
sion of the Saragossa edition as 22, while the 
later edition has 26. But further light is thrown 
upon this difference in number by a passage in the 
explicit of the two texts : the Saragossa edition 
reads: "co otras extra vagantes. el qual fue 
sacado de latin, etc."; while the Burgos edition 
refers to its added fables thus : "con otras extra- 
vagantes 7 afladidas." The Burgos text is there- 
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fore more than a mere reprint, for it adds some 
fables on its own account. 

A careful examination shows that certain state- 
ments of the above-mentioned article must be 
revised. To quote: "Jusqu'au dernier groupe 
de fables, le texte espagnol suit exactement le 
texte de 1' Edition de Steinhowel ; mais il y a quel- 
ques changements dans les ' collectes.' Le tra- 
ducteur espagnol a omis les n M * xvni (De ypo- 
crita et muliere vidua), xrx (De iuvencula 
impotentiam mariti accusante), xxi (De monstris 
aliquibus) et xxni (De vulpe et gallo et cani- 
bus), ce qui r^duit a dix-neuf ses emprunts au 
Steinhowel. En revanche, il ajoute sept contes 
qu'il a pris ailleurs." As a matter of fact, 
besides a minor change in Book i, No. xi (where 
the Latin has "Ass and Boar," while the Span- 
ish fable is entitled "Lion and Ass"), there is 
an important variation in Book in, No. vm of 
the Spanish. Here occurs the fable " Dela raposa 
7 del gallo 7 delos perros," replacing the Latin 
"De Junone et Fenere et aliis feminis," which 
has in its turn been placed at the end of the 
Spanish edition, under the title: "Dela diosa 
uenus 7 su gallina." It is no longer necessary, 
therefore, to derive the latter from Phsedrus ; nor 
did the Spanish omit No. xxm (De vulpe et gallo 
et canibus). The Burgos edition takes twenty of 
the fables in its last book from Stainhowel, and 
adds only six from other sources. 1 

The word "Ysopete" found in the explicit is 
unusual in most Spanish collections. It may, 
therefore, be of interest to note that the earliest use 
of it known to the Komance Seminary of Johns 
Hopkins University is in an inventory of 1460 : 
" Otro librete que es quesopete en papel, etc." J 

Gustav G. Laubscheb. 



ON THE DATE OF THE FIRST EDITION 
OF MARLOWE'S EDWARD II. 

The modern texts of Edward II are all based 
on the edition published by William Jones in 

1 The parallel fable " Del padre e fijo que yvan a vender 
el asno," given by Morel-Fatio as No. xxivin the "Conde 
Lucanor" is No. n in the Birch -Hirschfeld edition. 

*Cf. G. C. Keidel, ZBPk, xxv, 727. 



1598, with occasional reference to the relatively 
valueless versions of 1612 and 1622. But it has 
been generally known for more than a generation 
that a copy of an earlier edition of the play, dated 
1594, is preserved in the Landesbibliothek of Kas- 
sel, Germany, and that this edition corrects the 
later ones in a considerable number of minor 
details. During the last few years a second copy 
of this 1594 edition has come to light iu the 
municipal library of Zurich. 

It is not, however, with the edition of 1694 — 
so far regarded as the editio prineeps of tbe play — 
that I wish to deal, but with the possibility that 
there existed during the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and may still exist in some private Eng- 
lish library, a copy of a yet earlier edition, pub- 
lished in 1593, the year of the author's death 
and probably tbe very year in which the play 
was completed. The only definite evidence on 
the question is a copy of the play preserved in the 
Dyce library, South Kensington Museum (shelf- 
mark 6209). The printed portion of this book 
is of no particular consequence ; it is certainly a 
defective copy of the 1598 edition. The title- 
page and first leaf of the text (signature A,), 
containing lines 1-70 of the play, are, however, 
missing and have been supplied in manuscript. 
Of the date and author of the Ms. insertions we 
are informed by an entry on the back of the title : 
' Mary Clarke her Book and Writting. October 
the third One Thousand Seven hundred and Fifty 
One.' The title-page itself is given in the Ms. 
as follows : ' THE / troublesome Raigne and / 
lamentable death of Edward / the second King of 
England ; / with the tragicall fall of proude / 
Mortimer. / As it was sondry times publiquely 
acted in the honorable Cittie of / London, By the 
right honorable / the Earle of Pembroke Mb / 
Seruants. / Written by Chri : Mar : Gent. / Im- 
printed at London for William Iones / dwelling 
neere Holbome Conduit at / the Signe of y e Gufie. 
1593.' 

Now the most natural inference on seeing this 
title-page is that the transcriber has made the 
easy mistake of reading '1593' instead of '1598,' 
and that the ms. pages were taken from a copy of 
the same edition to which the printed leaves cer- 
tainly belong. This, or something like it, must 
be the general impression, for though the book is 
catalogued under date of 1593, previous editors 



